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The  American  Unitarian  Association  is  the  working 
missionary  organization  of  the  Unitarian  churches  of 
America.  It  seeks  to  promote  sympathy  and  united  action 
among  Liberal  Christians,  and  to  spread  the  principles 
which  are  believed  by  Unitarians  to  be  essential  to  civil 
and  religious  liberty  and  progress  and  to  the  attainments 
of  the  spiritual  life.  To  this  end  it  supports  missionaries, 
establishes  and  maintains  churches,  holds  conventions,  aids 
in  building  meeting-houses,  publishes,  sells  and  gives  away 
books,  sermons,  tracts,  hymn-books,  and  devotional  works. 

A  list  of  free  tracts  will  be  sent  on  application.  A  full 
descriptive  catalogue  of  the  publications  of  the  Association, 
including  doctrinal,  devotional  and  practical  works,  will 
be  sent  to  all  who  apply. 

The  Association  is  supported  by  the  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  of  churches  and  individuals. 

There  are  two  forms  of  membership  in  this  Association 
provided  for  those  who  desire  to  cooperate  in  the  spread 
of  liberal  religious  thought  and  influence  : 

I.  Life  Membership.  Any  individual  may,  by  the 
payment  of  $50,  become  a  Life  Member  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association.  Such  a  person  is  entitled  to  vote 
at  all  business  meetings,  to  receive  the  Year  Book  and 
Annual  Report,  and,  by  means  of  frequent  communications, 
is  kept  in  touch  with  the  various  enterprises  promoted  by 
the  Association. 

II.  Associate  Membership .  Other  individuals  desiring 
to  affiliate  with  the  Association  may  become  Associate 
Members  by  signing  an  application  card  (sent  upon  request) 
^ind  the  payment  of  $1.00.  As  such  they  will  receive  a 
certificate  of  Associate  Membership,  also  JJnitanan  Woj'd 
and  Work  (the  monthly  magazine  reporting  denomina¬ 
tional  news),  each  new  pamphlet  as  it  is  issued,  and 
occasional  other  communications  from  Headquarters. 
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THE  WORLD  MISSION  OF  THE  UNITARIAN 

FAITH 


I 

Have  we  as  Unitarians  a  religious  faith  suited  only 
to  limited  and  local  needs  ?  Or  have  we  a  world  gos¬ 
pel?  Flave  we  only  a  few  openings  for  our  faith, 
and  those  mainly  at  home  ?  Or  are  the  calls  for  it, 
and  the  openings  that  present  themeselves  to  us  for 
its  dissemination,  absolutely  world-wide, — such,  in¬ 
deed,  as  have  never  come  to  any  other  modern  Chris¬ 
tian  body?  If  the  latter  is  true,  how  are  we  improv¬ 
ing  these  opportunities  and  discharging  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  which  grow  out  of  them?  There  are  some 
among  us  who  think  we  have  no  duty  resting  upon  us 
as  Unitarians  to  carry  our  gospel  to  other  lands  than 
our  own.  I  am  not  of  that  number ;  and  I  am  not, 
because  I  believe  that  the  very  heart  of  all  true  re¬ 
ligion  is  unselfish  service  of  others.  If  we  possess  a 
religious  faith  which  we  prize,  what  right  have  we  to 
withhold  it  from  those  whom  we  believe  it  would 
benefit,  and  especially  from  those  who  ask  for  it? 
Such  selfishness  means  not  only  failure  to  do  our  right 
]oart  in  the  world,  but  it  means  in  the  end  spiritual 
decline  and  death  to  ourselves. 

I  believe  that  the  liberal  faith  by  its  very  nature  is 
calculated  for  humanity  as  a  whole,  that  its  principles 
are  world  principles,  that  its  gospel  is  a  world  gospel, 
that  its  ideals  are  ideals  for  all  men.  If  this  is  true, 
then  it  is  time  we  were  recognizing  it.  Quite  too  long 
have  we  been  provincial.  AT  must  get  out  of  our- 
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selves.  I  do  not  believe  we  shall  ever  prosper  at 
home,  or  ever  develop  that  earnestness,  devotion,  or 
moral  power  in  our  own  churches  which  we  ought  to 
])ossess,  until  we  exchange  our  narrowness  for  a  larger 
vision,  until  we  cultivate  world  sympathies. 

Whether  the  words  found  at  the  end  of  Mark’s 
Gospel  in  King  James’  version,  “Go  ye  into  all  the 
world  and  j^reach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,”  were 
spoken  by  Jesus  or  not,  they  are  at  least  in  the  spirit 
of  Jesus  and  of  early  Christianity,  as  indeed  they  are 
in  the  spirit  of  every  religious  teacher  and  every  re¬ 
ligious  faith  that  has  ever  done  much  for  mankind. 

Said  Max  Muller  in  one  of  his  famous  lectures  in 
Westminster  Abbey:  “Let  us  look  at  the  religions  of 
mankind  in  which  the  missionary  spirit  has  been  at 
work,  and  compare  them  with  those  in  which  any 
attempt  to  convince  others  by  argument,  to  save  souls, 
to  bear  witness  to  the  truth,  is  treated  with  pity  or 
scorn.  The  former  religions  are  alive,  the  latter  are 
dead  or  dying.”  Do  these  words,  coming  from  one 
who  had  such  knowledge  of  the  religions  of  the 
world  as  that  possessed  by  this  great  scholar,  have  in 
them  no  lesson  for  Unitarians? 

It  takes  only  a  little  observation  to  see  that  the  en¬ 
tire  Christian  Church,  with  the  exception  of  ourselves 
(if  we  are  an  exception),  acknowledges  world  rela¬ 
tions  and  world  responsibilities.  The  Protestant 
churches  of  the  world  regularly  contribute  for  work 
in  foreign  lands  more  than  $26,000,000  a  year,  one- 
half  of  that  sum  coming  from  America.  The  various 
Protestant  denominations  of  the  United  States  have 
no  fewer  than  forty  General  Foreign  Missionary  Soci¬ 
eties,  most  of  them  national  in  their  character.  For 
some  years  past  the  Methodists  of  this  country  have 
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been  endeavoring  to  raise  for  their  missions  $3,000.- 
000  a  year ;  the  Lutherans,  $2,000,000 ;  the  Episco¬ 
palians,  $2,000,000;  the  Congregationalists,  $2,000,-' 
000 ;  and  other  denominations  in  proportion.  Of  the 
total  amount  raised  by  the  Methodists  for  missions  of 
all  kinds,  60  per  cent,  goes  to  the  foreign  field.  The 
j:)roportion  is  nearly  as  large  in  the  other  denomina¬ 
tions.  A  striking  feature  of  the  situation  in  this 
country  (and  seemingly  in  nearly  all  Protestant  lands) 
is  that  missionary  enthusiasm  among  the  various 
Christian  bodies  shows  no  signs  of  decline.  Instead 
of  that  it  steadily  grows,  and  the  amount  of  money 
contributed  steadily  increases. 

In  all  the  great  denominations  foreign  missions  are 
everywhere  preached  in  pulpits,  urged  in  prayer-meet¬ 
ings,  planned  for  by  church  officials,  supported  by 
frequent,  regular,  and  large  Sunday  collections,  given 
places  second  in  prominence  to  none  in  conventions 
and  denominational  gatherings,  worked  for  by  women's 
missionary  societies  and  by  young  people’s  organiza¬ 
tions.  Missionary  literature  is  published  and  circulated 
in  great  quantities.  The  subject  of  foreign  missions  is 
made  a  prominent  one  in  all  denominational  papers, 
and  thus  is  carried  everywhere  into  the  home.  Re¬ 
turned  missionaries  are  kept  busy  giving  lectures  and 
addresses  on  missionary  themes,  with  stereopticon 
views  to  make  vivid  the  scenes  and  life  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  where  they  have  labored.  Thus  the  people  are 
systematically  trained  to  missionary  knowledge,  inter¬ 
est,  and  zeal.  Nor  does  the  training  stop  with  adults. 
The  subject  of  foreign  missions  is  made  prominent 
in  Sunday-school  instruction  and  in  the  literature  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  young;  and  children  from  their 
earliest  years  are  taught  to  save  their  pennies  and 
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contribute  them  for  the  benefit  of  children  less 
favored  than  they. in  far-away  lands. 

Perhaps  nothing  better  shows  the  striking  mission¬ 
ary  activity  of  Protestant  churches  everywhere  than 
the  great  missionary  conventions  that  have  attracted 
attention  in  the  religious  world  during  the  past  few 
years.  The  most  notable  of  these  was  the  World’s 
Missionary  Conference  held  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
in  the  summer  of  19 to,  which  drew  together  reprc^ 
sentatives  from  all  the  Protestant  nations  and  mission 
fields  of  the  world.  The  effect  of  the  conference  was 
to  quicken  missionary  interest  everywhere.  Scarcely 
less  important,  and  occurring  at  nearly  the  same  time, 
was  the  remarkable  Laymen’s  Missionary  Movement  in 
this  country,  which  drew  together  such  astonishing 
congregations  of  business  men, — congregations  which 
crowded  the  most  spacious  auditoriums  in  seventy  or 
eighty  of  the  largest  cities  of  America,  disjdaying  ban¬ 
ners  with  such  mottoes  as  “Let  us  have  a  World 
Brotherhood,”  “The  more  religion  we  export,  the 
more  we  possess,”  “The  Evangelization  of  the  World 
in  this  Generation,”  and  the  like,  and  raising  for  for¬ 
eign  mission  purposes  sums  of  money  which  amazed 
everybody. 

^Ve  all  know  something  of  the  Students’  A^olunteer 
Missionary  Movement,  which  for  the  past  dozen  years 
or  more  has  so  deeply  stirred  the  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  of  our  own  and  other  countries.  We  are 
told  that  it  has  already  sent  over  5,500  missionaries 
into  the  foreign  field.  At  its  meeting  held  in  Toronto 
2,300  students  were  present,  representing  464  colleges 
and  other  institutions  of  higher  learning.  At  that 
meeting  100  new  volunteers — college  young  men  and 
women — announced  their  purpose  to  devote  them- 


selves  to  work  in  foreign  lands.  Such  facts  as  these 
give  some  idea  what  the  foreign  missionary  move¬ 
ment  among  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  world 
means  to-day. 


II 

There  are  many  reasons  why,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
we  Unitarians  should  take  up  work  in  foreign  fields. 
I  have  read  a  story  of  an  artist  who  painted  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  decaying  church.  To  the  astonishment  of 
many,  instead  of  i)ainting  on  the  canvas  an  old  tot¬ 
tering  ruin,  the  artist  painted  a  stately  edifice  of  mod¬ 
ern  grandeur.  Through  the  open  portals  could  be 
seen  the  richly  carved  pulpit,  the  magnificent  organ, 
beautiful  stained-glass  windows,  and  other  “symbolic” 
devices.  Just  within  the  grand  entrance,  guarded  on 
either  side  by  a  man  of  wealth,  a  “pillar  of  the  church” 
arrayed  in  spotless  apparel  and  glittering  jewelry,  was 
an  ofifering  ])late  of  goodly  workmanship  for  the  of¬ 
ferings  of  fashionable  worshippers.  But — and  here 
the  artist’s  conception  of  a  decaying  church  was  made 
known — right  above  the  ofifering  plate,  suspended  from 
a  nail  in  the  wall,  there  hung  a  square  box,  simply 
painted,  bearing  the  legend,  “Collections  for  Mission¬ 
ary  Work.”  Over  the  slot,  through  which  certain 
contributions  ought  to  have  gone,  he  painted  a  cobweb  ! 
Does  any  one  think  he  could  have  painted  a  truer 
symbol  of  a  decaying  church? 

All  the  history  of  the  world  shows  that  no  religious 
body  can  live  shut  up  within  itself.  “To  give  is  to 
live,  to  deny  is  to  die.”  Non-Christian  religions  have 
found  this  true.  .  Christian  churches  have  also  found 
it  true.  Prof.  F.  G.  Peabody,  in  an  address  delivered 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Unitarian  As- 
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sociation  in  Boston,  several  years  ago,  bore  the  fol¬ 
lowing  testimony  as  to  the  great  service  which  the 
foreign  missionary  movement  has  rendered  to  the  or¬ 
thodox  churches  of  New  England.  He  said:  “One 
hundred  years  ago  the  New  England  churches  of  the 
'older  branch  were  called  to  the  mighty  task  of  foreign 
missions ;  and,  whatever  that  great  enterprise  has  done 
for  heathen  lands,  it  has  done  quite  as  much  for  the 
unity,  generosity,  and  loyalty  of  the  churches  at  home. 
Never  was  the  truth  more  clearly  demonstrated  that 
the  losing  of  life  is  the  saving  of  it.  The  vitality  of 
the  Congregational  churches  here  may  be  accurately 
tested  by  the  flow  of  their  gifts  to  other  lands.’' 

What  is  true  of  the  orthodox  Congregational 
churches  of  New  England  is  equally  true  of  the 
evangelical  churches  generally  of  America,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  continent  of  Europe.  Several  years 
ago  the  editor  of  the  London  Inquirer  wrote  as  fol- 
low'S  regarding  the  influence  of  foreign  mission  activity 
upon  the  English  churches : 

“The  evangelical  churches  of  England,”  he  declared, 
“derive  great  strength  from  their  foreign  mission 
work.  It  is  so  entirely  disinterested!  To  a  great 
multitude  of  otherwise  commonplace  men  and  women, 
participation  in  this  work  is  their  one  avenue  into 
the  larger  life.  In  this  work  they  feel  and  respond  to 
the  claims  of  our  common  humanity.  They  learn  to 
pray  and  spend  as  one  man  for  no  narrow  personal 
result,  and  thus  they  gain  the  power  of  common  loy¬ 
alty  and  unselfish  action  in  many  directions.  Just 
in  proportion  to  the  sincerity  of  their  zeal  in  this 
foreign  work  is  the  reaction  of  a  mightier  zeal  in  re¬ 
ligious  work  in  their  home  churches.” 

The  same  good  effects  to  home  churches  seem  al- 


ways  to  liave  resulted  from  foreign  missions.  At  tlie 
close  of  tfre  eighteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  world, 
with  few  exceptions,  were  languishing.  Religion 
among  them  was  at  a  low  ebb.  Their  sky  was  dark. 
Their  future  seemed  full  of  uncertainty.  A  few  clear¬ 
sighted  men  saw  that  they  were  dying  of  their  own 
selfishness,  their  own  inactivity,  their  absorption  in 
their  own  interests,  their  failure  to  get  out  of  them¬ 
selves  and  do  for  others.  As  a  result,  these  men 
started  a  strong  agitation  in  favor  of  foreign  missions. 
Carey,  Marshman,  Judson,  and  others  in  this  country, 
England  and  Germany,  with  the  greatest  heroism  and 
under  conditions  of  severe  hardship  and  opposition, 
set  out  to  carry  the  gospel  as  they  understood  it  to 
non-Christian  peoples.  What  was  the  effect  upon  the 
home  churches?  The  effect  was  marvellous.  Every¬ 
where  there  came  to  them  a  great  new  deepening  of 
religious  earnestness  and  a  great  new  increase  of  life 
and  strength.  In  seeking  to  save  others,  they  saved 
themselves.  I  believe  there  is  here  a  lesson  of  vital 
import  for  us  as  Unitarians.  From  the  first  this 
great  source  of  inspiration,  quickening,  and  power, 
was  open  to  us  as  much  as  to  the  orthodox  churches. 
From  the  first  we  ought  to  have  availed  ourselves 
of  It.  I  believe  we  have  suffered  a  great  loss  because 
we  have  not. 

.A.  supreme  need  of  the  Unitarian  movement  is  a 
large  view,  a  world  outlook,  a  new  faith  in  the  great¬ 
ness  of  its  mission,  courage  to  launch  out,  a  mighty 
enthusiasm  to  do  something  worth  while.  No  words 
could  be  truer  than  those  of  Dr.  Wendte:  “The  alter¬ 
native  presented  to  us  is,  an  enlarged  vision  or  re¬ 
ligious  provincialism  and  sterility.  For  a  religious 
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movement  confined  within  Chinese  walls  of  exclusive¬ 
ness,  which  to  every  appeal  made  for  larger  service 
says,  with  indifference  or  stubborn  adherence  to  old 
prejudices,  ‘We  don’t  believe  in  foreign  missions,’  one 
cannot  in  our  day  have  much  res])cct  or  entertain 
much  hope.  It  utters  its  own  condemnation  and 
doom.”  The  words  of  Dr.  Crothers  are  equally  true 
and  equally  vital:  “How  can  any  religion  grow  into 
fuller  life?  The  only  way  is  through  the  impulse 
to  expand  itself,  through  that  impulse  which  sends 
fervent  spirits  beyond  its  first  narrow  boundaries  into 
the  great  world.  The  only  possibility  of  getting  a 
truly  cosmopolitan  religion  is  to  come  into  vital  con¬ 
tact  with  mankind  at  large.  ‘Go  ye  into  all  the  world. 
Preach  this  gospel  to  everyone,  everywhere,  in  season 
and  out  of  season.  Bring  men  to  see  it.  Persuade 
them  to  believe  it.  Be  missionaries.’  ” 


III 

This  brings  me  to  a  second  reason  for  taking  up 
foreign  missions.  It  is  the  service  we  can  render  to 
the  peoples  of  the  world  who  need  us  We  are  not 
our  own.  We  belong  to  God  and  our  brother.  If 
God  has  given  us  a  gospel  of  life,  it  is  our  business 
so  far  as  lies  within  our  power  to  give  it  to  mankind. 
There  is  a  large  and  important  work  for  us  to  do  in 
many  lands  which  cannot  possibly  be  done  by  any 
other  religious  body.  The  more  intelligent  minds 
among  nearly  all  non-Christian  peoples  are  open  to 
Unitarian  thought  as  they  are  open  to  no  other  form 
of  Christianity.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  question, 
and  the  reason  is  plain. 

Our  views  of  religion  are  different  in  manv  im- 
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portant  respects  from  those  of  other  Christian  bodies, 
and  our  attitude  toward  non-Christian  faiths  is  radi¬ 
cally  diflferent.  When  we  go  to  foreign  lands  to 
establish  missions,  it  is  with  different  ends  in  view. 
Our  aims  are  not  aggression,  but  fraternity.  We  are 
less  concerned  to  convert  men  to  our  exact  way  of 
thinking  than  to  give  them  moral  uplift  and  to  help 
them  in  such  practical  ways  as  they  may  desire  and 
need.  Our  wish  is  to  carry  to  non-Christian  peoples 
a  form  of  Christianity  which  is  ethical  and  spiritual, 
not  dogmatic,  and  which  is  world-wide  in  its  sympa¬ 
thies.  We  go  not  to  destroy,  but  to  build.  We  go  to 
learn  as  well  as  to  teach.  Instead  of  condemning  all 
religions  except  our  own  as  false,  and  dooming  all 
men  to  perdition  who  do  not  believe  as  we  do  and 
who  are  unable  to  accept  our  Bible  and  our  way  of 
salvation,  we  recognize  much  that  is  true  and  of  God 
in  other  faiths  and  other  sacred  books,  and  desire 
to  conserve  and  foster  it,  as  well  as  to  add  something 
thereto  from  the  best  in  our  own  spiritual  treasures. 
We  go,  not  to  destroy  such  venerable  historic  religions 
as  Buddhism,  Hinduism,  Confucianism,  or  even  Mo¬ 
hammedanism,  but  to  assist  such  of  their  followers 
(and  the  numbers  are  not  few)  as  are  endeavoring 
to  improve  them,  to  purify  them,  to  reform  them,  to 
let  shine  upon  them  the  light  of  modern  knowledge, 
and  thus  purge  away  their  superstitions  and  their 
lower  elements,  and  lift  them  up  to  the  level  of  their 
own  best  teachings.  We  go,  not  to  stand  aloof,  as 
I  am  sorry  to  say  nearly  all  other  missionaries  do, 
from  such  important  native  movements  of  religious  re¬ 
form  and  progress  as,  for  example,  the  Brahmo  and 
Arya  Somajes  in  India  and  reformed  Buddhism  and 
progressive  Mohammedanism  in  Buddhist  and  Mo- 


hammedan  lands,  but  to  help  and  encourage  all  such 
advance  movements. 

Many  orthodox  missionaries  are  commendably 
active  in  schools,  educational  work,  and  social  reforms 
carried  on  under  the  Christian  name,  and  for  which 
Christianity  gets  the  credit;  but,  unfortunately,  few 
interest  themselves  in  any  others.  Our  views  of  re¬ 
ligion,  on  the  contrary,  teach  us  to  foster  education, 
social  advance,  sanitary  improvements,  everything  that 
tends  to  lift  up  the  life  of  the  people,  whatsoever  name 
it  bears,  and  whether  Christianity  or  Hinduism  or 
Buddhism  gets  the  credit.  Is  it  any  wonder,  there¬ 
fore,  that  we  are  welcome  to  a  degree  that  few,  if 
any,  other  missionaries  are? 

We  have  already  done  a  little  foreign  mission  work, 
enough  to  test  the  question  of  whether  or  not  there 
is  an  open  door  for  us.  Turn  to  Japan.  Did  mis¬ 
sionaries  ever  receive  so  warm  a  welcome  as  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  our  representatives  there?  How  great  has 
been  their  success !  I  doubt  whether  in  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  of  modern  missions  so  important  results  have 
ever  been  accomplished  by  the  expenditure  of  so  lim¬ 
ited  an  amount  of  money  and  effort  as  in  connection 
with  our  small  mission  in  Japan.  Says  Dr.  Eliot, 
President  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association : 
“There  are  a  good  many  Unitarians  who  have  never 
felt  any  keen  interest  in  the  presentation  of  our  mes¬ 
sage  in  foreign  lands.  More  thoughtless  criticisrn  has 
been  directed  against  the  annual  appropriations  made 
by  the  directors  of  the  Association  for  the  support  of 
the  work  in  Japan  than  against  any  other  single  ap¬ 
propriation  made  by  the  Board.  It  remains  true, 
however,  that  there  is  no  work  carried  on  by  the  As¬ 
sociation  which  is  more  fruitful,  or  whose  results  can 
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be  more  clearly  and  immediately  discerned.  The 
whole  Japanese  mission  costs  no  more  than  many  a 
mission  church  here  in  America,  and  less  than  most 
of  our  self-supporting  parishes,  but  the  influence  ex¬ 
erted  by  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Tokio  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  expenditure.” 

There  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that  China  pre¬ 
sents  to  us  a  door  quite  as  wide  open  as  that  in  Japan, 
and  leading  to  opportunities  still  larger.  Some  of  us 
well  remember  with  what  ardor  and  persistency  some 
years  ago  the  Rev.  Huberty  James,  who  had  lived 
long  in  China,  pleaded  with  the  Unitarians  of  both 
England  and  America  to  establish  Unitarian  missions 
in  that  important  country,  and  the  assurance  which 
he  gave  of  the  welcome  and  co-operation  which  we 
would  find  there,  and  of  the  great  influence  which  our 
thought,  once  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  educa- 
cated  class,  would  be  certain  to  exert  among  that  re¬ 
markable  people  who  are  so  rapidly  shaking  off  the 
slumber  of  ages  and  coming  forward  to  a  leading 
place  in  the  world.  Many  evidences  have  come  to  us 
that  Mr.  James  was  entirely  right. 

Recently  a  distinguished  American  scholar,  who  for 
thirty  years  has  been  closely  associated  with  the 
Chinese  government  in  educational  and  literary  work, 
said  to  me :  “I  think  Unitarians  cannot  understand 
what  an  opening  for  their  gospel  China  affords.  I 
know  the  Chinese  educated  class  well,  and  I  assure 
you  they  are  ready  to  welcome  Unitarianism  as  they  will 
welcome  no  other  form  of  Christianity.  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted  with  nearly  all  the  leading  American  and 
English  missionaries,  and  I  know  that  many  of  them 
feel  that  they  are  seriously  handicapped  by  their  trini¬ 
tarian  and  orthodox  theology,  as  Unitarian  mission- 
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aries  would  not  be.  I  hope  you  will  urge  earnestly 
upon  the  Unitarians  of  America  the  importance  of 
establishing  a  mission  in  China.  Say  to  them  that 
there  is  probably  at  the  present  time  no  other  place 
in  the  world  where  a  few  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
spent  as  Unitarians  would  spend  it,  in  educational 
work,  preaching,  and  especially  printing,  would  accom¬ 
plish  so  much  for  the  good  of  humanity.” 

IV 

Unitarians  have  done  a  little  missionary  work  in 
India.  For  thirty  years,  from  1855  to  1886,  the  Rev. 
Charles  H.  A.  Dali  was  the  missionary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Unitarian  Association  in  Calcutta.  I  think 
American  Unitarians  have  never  properly  appreciated 
Mr.  Dali.  Certainly  few  have  had  any  adequate  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  many-sidedness  and  value  of  the 
service  which  he  rendered  to  the  Indian  people.  I 
was  amazed,  not  only  during  my  stay  in  Calcutta, 
but  as  I  went  about  in  the  land,  to  see  the  extent  and 
enduring  quality  of  his  influence.  He  established  and 
carried  on  in  Calcutta  schools  through  which  7,000 
pupils  passed.  He  travelled  widely,  preaching  and  lec¬ 
turing  in  all  parts  of  India.  He  circulated  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  Unitarian  literature,  including  many  hundreds 
of  copies  of  the  complete  works  of  Dr.  Channing. 

Mr.  Dali  did  not  attempt  to  establish  Unitarian 
churches  in  India,  because  he  thought  it  wiser  to  co¬ 
operate,  as  he  did  earnestly  and  constantly,  with  the 
Brahmo-Somaj,  the  modern  theistic  movement  there, 
which  is  so  exactly  in  line  with  our  Unitarian  aims; 
and  the  assistance  which  he  was  able  to  render  to  the 
Rrahmo-Somaj  was  great.  He  wrote  extensively  for 
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the  papers  of  India,  on  religious,  sociological  and 
educational  topics,  and  thus  made  his  influence  on  all 
these  subjects  widely  felt.  For  many  years  before 
he  died  he  was  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  in¬ 
fluential  men  in  Calcutta.  I  found  a  large  portrait 
of  him  hanging  in  the  great  town  hall,  and  it  was 
^  pointed  to  as  that  of  one  of  the  best  friends  that 
India  ever  had. 

Very  different  in  its  character  from  the  work  of  Mr. 
Dali  in  Calcutta,  and  yet  not  less  remarkable  or  inter¬ 
esting,  is  that  which  has  been  done  in  the  Khasi  Hills 
of  North-eastern  India  by  Mr.  H.  K.  Singh  and  his 
helpers,  a  group  of  native  workers,  who  by  their  own 
almost  unaided  efforts  have  established  and  developed 
six  or  eight  active,  earnest  Unitarian  churches,  several 
outside  preaching  stations,  four  or  five  Sunday-schools, 
and  three  or  four  day  schools,  thus  carrying  educa¬ 
tion,  light,  hope,  new  moral  power,  and  new  religious 
uplift  into  more  than  a  dozen  villages.  This  whole 
movement  is  unique  in  the  fact  that  it  has  sprung  from 
the  soil,  there  having  been  no  American  or  other 
western  missionary  located  on  the  field  at  any  time. 
It  has,  however,  an  interesting  connection  with  us  of 
the  West,  for  it  was  American  Unitarian  literature, 
finding  its  way  to  that  far-away  region,  that  planted 
the  seed  of  the  liberal  faith  in  the  soul  of  Mr.  Singh ; 
and  it  was  sympathy  and  encouragement  and  some 
slight  financial  aid  received  from  America  followed 
later  by  small  amounts  of  help  from  England,  that 
enabled  him  and  his  helpers  to  go  forward,  to  estab¬ 
lish  these  churches  and  schools,  and  to  achieve  the 
really  wonderful  results  which  we  see. 

I  was  never  more  impressed  with  any  religious 
movement  than  with  this  in  the  Khasi  Hills,  as  I  vis- 
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ited  it  and  examined  its  schools,  preached  to  its  con¬ 
gregations,  talked  and  prayed  with  its  people  in  their 
simple  but  kindly  and  loving  homes,  attended  a  con¬ 
ference  of  all  its  churches,  where  I  helped  them  to 
organize  a  Unitarian  Union,  binding  all  together,  and 
ordained  their  first  minister.  Everywhere  I  saw  evi¬ 
dences  of  earnestness,  sincerity,  consecration,  and 
warm  attachment  to  the  religious  faith  which  the 
people  felt  had  done  so  much  for  them. 

The  striking  careers  of  Mr.  Singh  and  Mr.  Dali  in 
India,  and  the  no  less  remarkable  careers  of  Dr.  Mac- 
Cauley  and  his  associates  in  Japan,  may  well  do  a 
little  to  show  us  how  numerous  and  how  wide  are  the 
doors  of  opportunity  opening  for  our  liberal  gospel 
throughout  practically  the  whole  of  that  great  historic 
and  wonderful  Orient,  which  is  experiencing  a  resur¬ 
rection  to  new  life,  and  asks  our  help  in  unloosing  the 
grave-clothes  of  torpor,  superstition,  and  darkness 
wherewith  so  long  she  has  been  bound. 

There  are  great  openings  for  our  Unitarian  thought 
among  Mohammedans  in  more  than  one  country. 
Many  of  us  think  of  Mohammedanism  as  intellectually 
fossilized  and  hopeless.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves. 
There  was  a  time  when  Mohammedan  civilization  led 
the  world.  I  do  not  say  that  it  will  soon  or  ever  do 
so  again,  but  I  do  say  that  there  are  many  stirrings 
of  new  thought,  new  ideals,  new  hopes,  and  new  am¬ 
bitions  among  Mohammedan  peoples  in  many  lands. 
We  all  recognize  this  in  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Egypt. 
But  I  was  struck  no  less  with  the  signs  of  new  life 
among  the  Mohammedans  of  India,  where,  in  addition 
to  two  hundred  millions  of  Hindus,  there  are  sixty  or 
seventy  millions  of  Mohammedans, — far  more  than  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  Mohammedans  have 
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a  much  more  kindly  feelin.c^  towards  Unitarians  than 
toward  any  other  Christians.  They  will  listen  to  our 
thought  as  they  will  listen  to  no  other  form  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Of  this  I  saw  many  proofs.  While  in  India 
(carrying  out  the  mission  on  which  I  had  been  sent 
by  the  British  Unitarian  Association)  it  fell  to  my  lot 
to  make  public  addresses  in  ten  or  twelve  of  the  larg¬ 
est  cities  of  that  land.  I  was  surprised  often  to  find 
in  my  audiences  not  only  Brahmins  and  liberal 
Hindus,  but  Mohammedans;  and  in  some  places  I  even 
found  Mohammedans  on  the  committees  that  had 
made  arrangements  for  my  meetings.  Still  more  to 
my  surprise,  before  leaving  India  I  was  requested  to 
give  a  series  of  lectures  in  five  or  six  large  cities  to 
Mohammedans  alone,  on  “Unitarianism  and  its  At¬ 
titude  toward  the  Mohammedan  Faith.”  I  was  not 
able  to  give  the  lectures  because  the  time  fixed  for  my 
departure  was  so  near,  but  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
so  many  educated  Mohammedans  to  learn  fully  of  our 
Unitarian  thought  seemed  to  me  most  interesting  and 
most  significant. 

In  returning  from  India  I  travelled  through  Egypt, 
Palestine,  and  Syria,  and  happened  to  be  in  Jerusalem 
at  the  time  when  Pere  Hyacinthe  Loyson,  the  distin¬ 
guished  Reformed  Catholic  preacher  of  Paris,  was  mak¬ 
ing  a  somewhat  extended  visit  there.  Pere  Hyacinthe, 
learning  through  his  wife,  with  whom  I  had  a  slight 
acquaintance,  that  I  was  in  the  city,  sent  for  me  for 
an  interview,  to  tell  me  of  his  recent  experiences 
among  the  Moslems  of  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Egypt,  and 
Syria,  and  to  send  by  me  a  message  to  the  Unitarians 
of  England  and  America.  For  two  years  he  had  been 
devoting  his  time  to  travel  and  the  holding  of  con¬ 
ferences,  as  he  called  them,  among  the  leading  edu- 
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cated  Mohammedans  of  the  countries  named,  with  a 
view  to  creating  closer  and  more  sympathetic  relations 
between  Mohammedans  and  Christians.  The  thing 
that  everywhere  impressed  him,  he  declared,  was  that 
the  only  form  of  Christianity  that  could  get  any  in¬ 
terested  and  sympathetic  hearing  among  Mohamme¬ 
dans  was  Unitarianism,  or  the  “religion  of  Channing,” 
as  he  liked  to  term  it.  “Channing,”  he  declared,  “is 
the  one  great  Christian  Prophet  of  the  modern  world 
who  has  a  message  for  Islam.”  “Tell  the  Unitarians 
of  England  and  America,”  he  urged,  “to  send  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  the  Moslems,  among  whom  they  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  warm  welcome,  and  where  they  can  do  un¬ 
told  good.  Unitarians  are  the  one  Christian  people 
who  can  give  to  the  Mohammedan  world  the  spiritual 
quickening  and  regeneration  which  it  so  deeply  needs, 
and  which  it  is  dimly  reaching  out  after.” 

In  view  of  such  facts  and  experiences  as  these,  is 
it  strange  if  I  believe  that  Unitarians  should  engage 
in  foreign  missions,  particularly  among  those  awaken¬ 
ing  peoples  of  the  Orient  who  show  so  many  signs 
of  being  ready  for  our  gospel?  If  we  refuse  to 
hear  the  calls  that  come  to  us,  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  do  otherwise  than  hang  our  heads  in  shame,  as 
recreants  to  our  high  trust.  We  should  not  forget 
that  we  of  the  West,  by  our  science,  our  discoveries, 
our  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  our  new  knowledge,  have 
widely  and  deeply  disturbed  the  religious  thought  of 
the  peoples  of  the  Orient,  and  broken  up  their  old 
foundations  of  faith.  This  means  that  heavy  obli¬ 
gations  are  on  us  to  help  them  to  find  new  founda¬ 
tions. 

But  who  can  do  this?  Who  except  Unitarians? 
The  orthodox  missionaries  cannot.  The  theology  of 
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orthodox  Christianity,  with  its  myths  and  miracles 
and  supernaturalism  and  so-called  infallibilities,  seems 
to  oriental  thinkers  as  unsatisfactory  and  unreal  as 
their  own  mythologies,  miracles,  and  superstitions. 
If  they  are  to  receive  help,  therefore,  it  must  come 
from  liberal  Christians,  who  have  a  religion  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  scientific  thinking  and  modern  knowledge. 

% 

V 

I  AM  aware  that  to  all  I  am  urging  in  favor  of 
foreign  missions  there  is  made,  in  not  a  few  quarters, 
the  despondent  and  hopeless  answer,  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  settle  the  whole  matter  once  for  all:  “Yes, 
what  you  say  may  be  all  very  well.  Very  likely  for¬ 
eign  missions,  carried  on  as  they  ought  to  be,  are  a 
good  thing;  but  the  simple  fact  is  that  Unitarians  are 
not  interested  in  them,  and  cannot  be  made  to  be. 
Orthodox  Christians  will  support  them.  Unitarians 
will  not :  so  we  are  helpless.”  Plainly  the  proper  re¬ 
ply  to  this  pessimistic  wail  is  the  question :  What 
has  ever  been  done  to  cause  Unitarians  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  foreign  missions,  to  cause  them  to  be  will¬ 
ing  to  contribute  money  for  them?  Are  any  of  us 
ever  interested  in  anything  until  we  know  some¬ 
thing  about  it?  Are  we  willing  to  give  money  to  any 
object  until  the  merits  and  claims  of  that  object  have 
been  set  before  us, — set  before  us  fully,  strongly,  and 
usually  again  and  again?  This  is  the  course  we  all 
have  to  pursue  if  we  want  to  raise  money  for  hos¬ 
pitals,  for  colleges,  or  for  any  good  thing  whatever. 
Does  any  one  believe  that,  if  the  Unitarians  of  Amer¬ 
ica  had  been  appealed  to  as  intelligently,  persistently, 
and  earnestly  for  the  past  seventy  or  eighty  years  to 
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establish  and  carry  on  foreign  missions  as  they  have 
been  to  support  our  excellent  home  Association  in  its 
important  home  work,  there  would  have  been  any  lack 
of  response? 

Every  Christian  denomination  has  had  to  face  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  experience  that  we  have  to  face  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  starting  of  foreign  missions.  At  first 
nobody  in  any  of  these  denominations  was  interested, 
nobody  would  give  any  money,  there  was  not  only  wide¬ 
spread  indifference,  but  in  most  cases  positive  opposi¬ 
tion.  Let  me  cite  two  or  three  illustrations.  At  a 
meeting  of  ministers  in  England,  in  which  William 
Carey,  the  father  of  Baptist  foreign  missions,  spoke, 
urging  “the  duty  of  Christians  to  attempt  to  spread 
the  gospel  among  heathen  nations,”  Dr.  Ryland,  a 
venerable  and  distinguished  divine,  rose  and  de¬ 
nounced  the  idea,  and  with  a  frown  said  to  Mr.  Carey: 
“Young  man,  sit  down.  When  God  pleases  to  convert 
the  heathen,  he  will  do  it  without  your  aid  or  mine.” 
In  1796  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land  voted  that  missions  were  “unscriptural  and  revo¬ 
lutionary.”  Things  were  no  better  in  America.  In 
1810,  when  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  to  organize  a  foreign  missionary  society,  and  an 
application  was  made  to  the  Massachusetts  Legisla¬ 
ture  for  a  charter,  the  application  was  denied,  the 
main  objection  being  that  what  the  society  proposed 
“was  designed  to  afford  the  means  of  exporting  re¬ 
ligion,  whereas  there  was  none  to  spare”  from  among 
the  people  of  Massachusetts. 

I  say  every  denomination, — the  Baptists,  the  Con- 
gregationalists,  the  Presbyterians,  the  Methodists,  the 
Lutherans,  the  Episcopalians,  I  think  there  is  not  a 
gingle  exception, — every  one  has  had  to  meet  the  same 
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indifference  and  the  same  opposition  that  stand  in  our 
way  as  Unitarians  to-day,  and  in  some  cases  actually 
much  worse.  Yet  they  have  persisted,  and  see  what 
magnificent  results  have  everywhere  followed !  Not 
only  have  all  these  denominations  built  up  powerful 
foreign  missions,  which  they  are  supporting  with  vast 
sums  of  money  and  with  the  devoted  labor  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  their  best  men  and  women,  but  think  what 
new  vitality  and  power  have  come  into  their  own 
home  churches  and  into  all  their  own  home  work  as 
a  result ! 

When,  early  last  century.  New  England  Congrega¬ 
tionalism  broke  into  two  groups  of  churches,  a  Uni¬ 
tarian  and  a  Trinitarian,  if  our  Unitarian  group  had 
thrown  themselves  into  foreign  missions  with  conse¬ 
crated  devotion,  as  the  Trinitaran  group  did,  does  any 
one  question  the  good  results  that  would  have  come  to 
us?  In  other  words,  does  any  one  doubt  that  the 
earnest  undertaking  of  foreign  missions  on  our  part 
would  have  as  much  increased  our  home  prosperity  as 
confessedly  it  has  increased  the  home  prosperity  and 
strength  of  the  Trinitarian  Congregational  churches? 

VI 

It  is  very  important  to  make  clear  to  everybody  that 
there  are  different  kinds  of  foreign  missions.  Indeed 
missions  abroad  differ  as  widely  as  the  churches  in 
this  country.  We  have  here  Calvinistic  and  other  rig¬ 
idly  orthodox  churches,  “liberal  orthodox”  churches 
and  Unitarian  churches.  There  are  foreign  mis¬ 
sions  that  correspond.  Many  Unitarians  seem  not  to 
understand  this.  Their  conception  is  based  upon  the 
oldest  and  narrowest  type,  and,  when  the  words  “for- 
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eign  mission”  are  spoken  in  their  hearing,  they  al¬ 
ways  thinks  of  that  type.  This  is  unfortunate.  It 
prevents  them  from  being  just  to  a  great  and  noble 
cause.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  for  one  I  believe  the  dec¬ 
laration  to  be  untrue,  that  Unitarians  cannot  be  in¬ 
terested  in  foreign  missions,  provided  you  let  them 
know  what  the  new  and  better  type  of  mission  is. 
There  are  no  people  in  the  world  that  give  more  gen¬ 
erously  for  schools  than  do  Unitarians.  Let  them 
know  that  the  want  of  schools  is  far  greater  in  China 
and  India  and  many  other  lands  than  is  our  own,  and 
will  they  not  give?  They  certainly  will.  There  are 
no  people  in  the  world  that  give  more  generously  for 
hospitals  and  care  of  the  sick  than  Unitarians.  Let 
them  know  how  appalling  is  the  need  for  hospitals 
and  medical  dispensaries  and  intelligent  physicians  and 
surgeons  and  trained  nurses  in  non-Christian  lands, 
and  will  they  not  give  for  these?  Let  us  be  sure  they 
will. 

Are  not  Unitarians  interested  in  helping  the  negroes 
of  the  South?  Are  they  not  doing  as  much  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  numbers  and  financial  ability  as  any 
Christian  body  to  support  Hampton  and  Tuskegee? 
Very  well.  The  work  done  by  Booker  Washington  is 
a  kind  greatly  needed  in  India  and  China.  Does  any 
one  tell  me  that  you  cannot  interest  Unitarians  in  such 
work?  Then  he  does  not  know  Unitarians  or  else  I 
do  not.  Let  Unitarians  know  what  the  better  and 
more  enlightened  evangelical  or  orthodox  missions  are 
doing,  that  they  are  supporting  in  the  world  to-day 
8i  universities  and  colleges,  with  7,991  students;  1,594 
boarding  and  high  schools,  with  155,522  students; 
28,901  elementary  schools,  with  1,185,212  pupils;  550 
hospitals  and  1,024  medical  dispensaries,  which  treat 
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4,272468  patients  in  a  single  year;  iii  medical  col¬ 
leges,  92  nurses'  training  schools,  265  orphanages,  25 
institutes  for  the  blind  and  deaf,  15  homes  for 
widows  and  25  industrial  homes, — I  say,  let  Unitar¬ 
ians  know  these  facts,  and  will  they  not  both  be  in¬ 
terested  in  such  good  work,  and  desire  themselves  to 
have  a  part  in  it?  If  not,  then  I  am  greatly  deceived. 
Have  not  Unitarians  shown  themselves  quick  to  help 
famine  sufferers  in  India,  sufferers  from  floods  in 
China,  sufferers  from  volcanoes  and  earthquakes  in  the 
West  Indies,  victims  of  political  and  religious  tyranny 
and  oppression  in  Russia,  Armenia,  Poland,  Hungary, 
and  many  another  foreign  land?  Then  why  does  any 
one  declare  that  they  cannot  be  interested  in  the  social, 
moral,  and  religious  welfare  of  foreign  peoples? 

The  truth  is,  show  to  Unitarians  men  and  women 
anywhere  who  are  down  and  want  to  get  up,  and  they 
are  as  ready  as  any  people  on  earth  to  lend  a  help¬ 
ing  hand.  Show  to  Unitarians  people  in  darkness 
reaching  for  light,  in  ignorance  longing  for  knowl¬ 
edge,  in  the  bondage  of  cruel  customs  and  superstitions 
struggling  for  mental  and  moral  freedom,  cursed  by 
cruel  and  degrading  views  of  God  and  man  and  life,  and 
groping  after  something  better,  and  we  may  be  sure 
they  will  not  refuse  to  help.  The  trouble  is  most  Uni¬ 
tarians  do  not  know,  we  have  never  let  them  know, 
what  missionary  work  of  the  new  type  means,  how 
radically  different  a  thing  it  is  from  the  work  of  for¬ 
eign  missions  of  the  old  type,  how  rational  it  is,  how 
practical,  how  uplifting,  how  unselfish  and  noble,  how 
eagerly  welcomed  by  those  to  whom  it  is  extended, 
and  how  vital  it  is  to  their  progress,  their  betterment, 
and  their  higher  life. 
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‘VII 

What  is  the  attitude  of  the  American  Unitarian  As¬ 
sociation  towards  foreign  missions?  Particularly  what 
is  it  proposing  to  do?  The  American  Unitarian  Associ¬ 
ation  has  of  late,  under  its  newly  created  Department 
of  Foreign  Relations,  assumed  distinct  foreign  mission 
functions,  and  placed  the  same  in  charge  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  and  able  secretary,  and  the  strong  words  of 
both  the  president  of  the  Association  and  the  foreign 
secretary  encourage  us  to  believe  that  we  may  under¬ 
take  as  a  denomination  some  really  adequate  foreign 
mission  work. 

Said  Dr.  Eliot  at  our  General  Unitarian  Conference 
in  Washington  last  October:  “Often  have  I  pleaded 
with  you  to  see  our  denominational  affairs  more 
largely,  and  see  them  whole,  to  see  them  nationally, 
and  not  from  the  personal  or  parochial  or  provincial 
point  of  view.  I  am  no  longer  contented  even  with 
that  appeal.  I  ask  you  to  see  them  internationally, 
to  take  your  place  in  a  world-wide  movement.” 

Said  Dr.  Wendte,  in  the  Christian  Register  of  Nov. 
9,  1911 :  “Our  Unitarian  pastors  and  laity  and  our  de¬ 
nominational  authorities  ought  to  recognize  more 
fully  than  they  do  their  larger  opportunity  and  duty. 
If  they  are  equal  to  it,  they  may  take  a  prominent 
part  in  the  intellectual  and  religious  leadership  of 
the  forces  which  are  to-day  at  work  in  all  civilized 
countries  for  the  spiritual  emancipation  and  enlight¬ 
enment  of  mankind.  If  not,  they  will  relapse  into 
deserved  insignificance,  and  the  cause  of  religious  re¬ 
form  and  reconstruction  will  seek  other  guidance  and 
may  even  be  retarded  for  centuries.  .  .  .  Will 

we  ignore  and  refuse  to  help  promising  movements 


abroad  for  truth  and  freedom?  Will  we  lead  a  nar¬ 
row,  provincial  existence,  bounded  by  the  oceans  that 
sweep  our  shores,  or  will  we,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Master,  declare,  ‘the  field  is  the  world,’  and  take  the 
same  sympathetic  interest  in  the  extension  of  Uni¬ 
tarian  principles  in  other  countries  that  we  already 
take  in  the  international  propaganda  of  industrial, 
political,  ethical,  and  social  reforms?”  These  are 
words  of  vision,  breadth,  foresight.  They  are  words 
of  real  leadership,  which  deserve  to  find  a  response 
in  every  Unitarian  church  and  heart  in  America. 

Last  year  the  Association,  through  its  foreign  sec¬ 
retary,  placed  before  the  churches  the  following  four 
definite  missionary  objects,  for  which'  it  asked  finan¬ 
cial  support.  They  ought  to  be  clearly  in  the  mind 
of  every  Unitarian. 

I.  The  Work  of  the  International  Congress  of  Lib¬ 
eral  Religion. — Since  the  inception  of  the  Congress 
movement  in  Boston  in  1900  five  great  international 
gatherings  have  been  held, — in  London,  Amsterdam, 
Geneva,  Boston,  and  Berlin ;  and  plans  are  now  well 
under  way  for  a  sixth,  to  be  held  in  Paris  in  1913. 
These  Congresses  have  all  been  highly  successful, 
bringing  the  religious  liberals  of  the  world  into  ac¬ 
quaintance  and  co-operation  with  one  another  in  ways 
that  promise  much  for  the  future  and,  in  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  Congresses  have  met,  calling  public 
attention  to  the  principles  and  aims  of  the  liberal  faith 
more  effectively  than  had  ever  been  done  before.  The 
inauguration  of  this  International  Congress  movement 
(due  to  Dr.  Eliot  and  Dr.  Wendte)  is  proving  to 
have  been  one  of  the  happiest  and  most  important 
forward  steps  ever  taken  in  the  history  of  modern 
organized  Unitarianism.  It  will  be  most  short-sighted 
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if  our  churches  do  not  give  the  movement  hearty  and 
increasing  sympathy  and  financial  support. 

2.  Printing  and  Advertising  in  Foreign  Languages 
and  Foreign  Lands. — A  moment’s  reflection  should  be 
enough  to  convince  us  that  our  books  and  tracts 
ought  to  be  placed  within  reach  of  the  inquiring 
minds  of  all  civilized  countries.  Wherever  they  go 
they  awaken  extraordinary  interest.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  there  is  no  other  literature  equally  timely 
and  equally  effective  for  the  promotion  of  the  liberal 
faith  to  be  found  in  the  religious  world.  Even  with¬ 
out  its  translation  into  other  tongues,  applications  for 
it  in  English  are  coming  literally  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  But  the  demand  can  be  multiplied  several 
fold  by  offering  it  in  foreign  languages  and  advertis¬ 
ing  it  in  foreign  countries.  The  Association  awaits 
only  the  necessary  funds  to  undertake  on  a  large  scale 
this  telling  and  in  every  way  desirable  form  of  mis¬ 
sionary  propaganda. 

3.  Unitarian  W ork  in  Italy. — Among  the  coun- 
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tries  of  Europe  that  seem  to  present  the  largest  op¬ 
portunities  and  to  promise  the  surest  returns  for  Uni¬ 
tarian  missionary  work  Italy  stand  pre-eminent.  In 
that  land,  so  long  overshadowed  and  spiritually  fet¬ 
tered  by  the  papacy,  there  is  a  wide-spread  religious 
revolt.  Millions  have  been  estranged  from  their  old 
faith.  Perhaps  in  no  other  country  in  the  world  is 
there  so  much  religious  unbelief  to-day  as  in  Italy. 
Here  is  our  Unitarian  opportunity.  Our  liberal  faith, 
wholly  unconnected  with  ecclesiastical  tyrannies, 
seems  the  only  form  of  religion  that  interests  these 
people.  This  does  interest  them  to  a  remarkable  de¬ 
gree,  wherever  it  is  made  known  to  them.  Surely 
we  should  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  such  a  situa- 


tlon.  Fortunately  a  man  of  rare  qualiiications,  who 
knows  Italy  thoroughly,  a  providential  man,  is  al¬ 
ready  on  the  ground,  beginning  to  sow  seed,  begin¬ 
ning  to  lay  foundations,  beginning  a  widely  extended 
work,  which,  if  it  can  only  be  given  financial  sup¬ 
port,  ])romises  to  develop  into  large  influence  and  im¬ 
portance. 

4.  The  Brahmo-Somaj  of  India. — This  is  the  most 
important  matter  of  all.  Here  a  wide  door  opens 
for  us  into  the  very  heart  of  one  of  the  great  lands 
and  one  of  the  great  civilizations  of  the  Orient.  The 
Brahmo-Somaj  movement  is  to  India  essentially  what 
the  Unitarian  movement  is  to  this  country.  It  repre¬ 
sents  a  broad,  liberal,  progressive  and  Unitarian  form 
of  religion,  which  already  has  its  churches  planted  in 
most  of  the  larger  Indian  cities,  and  which  extends 
its  fellowship  to  us,  and  earnestly  invites  our  co-oper¬ 
ation.  It  needs  our  moral  support,  for  it  is  fighting 
a  battle  harder  than  we  know  for  reforms  of  many 
kinds  among  the  Indian  people.  It  needs  our  finan¬ 
cial  help,  for  India  is  poorer  than  we  in  this  country 
can  understand.  Through  this  native  organized 
movement  we  can  reach  the  leading  minds  of  India 
as  otherwise  would  be  impossible.  I  think  it  would 
not  be  extravagant  if  I  should  say  that  no  other 
Christian  denomination  has  now,  or  ever  has  had, 
such  an  opening  for  wide-reaching  and  influential 
work  presented  to  it  in  any  non-Christian  land  as  is 
afliorded  to  us  through  the  Brahmo-Somaj  in  India. 

Such  is  the  impressive  programme  of  foreign  mis¬ 
sion  work  which  Dr.  VVendte  has  placed  before  our 
churches.  A  programme  dififering  slightly  in  details, 
but  in  its  main  purport  the  same,  and  not  less  inspir¬ 
ing,  was  presented  to  the  denomination  by  Dr.  Eliot 
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in  his  annual  presidential  address  in  Boston  in  May, 
1911.  After  urging  the  importance  of  still  closer  co¬ 
operation  through  the  International  Congress  with  the 
liberal  religious  bodies  in  other  lands,  he  said :  ‘VProvi- 
sion  should  be  made  for  the  translation  of  English  and 
American  Unitarian  books  and  tracts  into  other 
languages.  Particularly  we  should  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  permanent  centres  of  Unitarian  in¬ 
fluence  beyond  the  borders  of  our  own  nation.  As 
soon  as  circumstances  permit,  we  should  have  a  rep¬ 
resentative,  a  headquarters,  a  post-office  mission,  a 
magazine,  and  opportunities  for  public  utterance  at 
such  capitals  as  Calcutta  or  some  other  centre  in 
India;  at  Constantinople,  or  some  similar  centre  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula;  at  Florence  or  Rome,  where  we 
could  come  into  inspiring  contact  and  co-operation 
with  the  forces  making  for  liberty  and  spiritual  en¬ 
lightenment  in  Italy ;  at  one  or  more  of  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  capitals, — Stockholm,  Christiania,  Copenhagen, 
Reykjavik ;  and  later  at  such  South  American  capi¬ 
tals  as  Rio  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Ayres.  Before  the 
year  1925  we  ought  to  be  able  to  open  at  least  five 
or  six  of  these  suggested  centres  of  influence.  The 
fields  are  ready  for  our  occupancy.  Well-equipped 
men  are  eager  to  be  commissioned  to  this  service. 
We  await  only  the  enlargement  of  our  resources  be¬ 
fore  entering  these  fields,  full  of  dramatic  appeal  and 
va.st  opportunities  of  usefulness.” 

To  these  centres  of  Unitarian  influence  which 
Dr.  Eliot  would  have  established  in  important 
cities,  there  ought  to  be  added  one  in  Pekin, 
Canton,  or  some  other  great  Chinese  centre. 
With  this  addition  we  should  have  before  us, 
in  the  recommendations  of  Dr.  Eliot  and  Dr. 


Wendte,  a  programme  sagacious,  opportune,  wide- 
reaching,  striking  in  its  power  of  dramatic  appeal  to 
our  churches,  entirely  within  our  ability  to  carry  out. 
and  promising  large  service  to  the  world.  If  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  were  furnished  funds 
to  enable  it  within  three  or  five  years  to  launch  with 
strength  all  these  important  lines  of  missionary  ac¬ 
tivity,  to  set  in  operation  with  efficiency  all  these 
splendid  agencies  for  world  service,  would  not  the 
practical  value  of  the  Association,  both  to  the  world 
and  ourselves,  be  doubled,  and  much  more?  for  would 
not  its  home  work,  quickened  by  its  foreign,  take  on 
such  new  life  and  strength  as  we  have  never  seen? 

VIII 

To  carry  this  excellent  beginning  from  words  to 
deeds,  from  promising  plans  to  worthy  consumma¬ 
tions,  the  officers  of  the  Association  must  have  the  co¬ 
operation  and  support  of  all  our  churches,  ministers 
and  people. 

Without  us  the  Association  is  helpless.  The  abso¬ 
lutely  indispensable  thing  is  to  carry  the  spirit  of 
world-service  into  our  whole  church  and  denomina¬ 
tional  life.  We  need  the  quickening  moral  efiects  of 
this  spirit  in  all  departments  of  our  life  and  thought. 
For  our  own  sake,  therefore,  to  say  no  more,  we 
should  bring  the  cause  of  foreign  missions — the  great 
thought  of  our  duties  and  responsibilties  to  mankind 
— into  our  homes,  our  pulpits,  our  Sunday-schools, 
our  Bible  classes,  our  women’s  societies,  our  young 
people’s  societies,  our  men’s  clubs,  our  ministers’  as¬ 
sociations,  our  local  conferences,  our  General  Confer¬ 
ence,  our  religious  periodicals,  and  our  theological 


schools.  Nothing  should  be  left  out.  If  we  want 
to  develop  everywhere  moral  power  and  religious  con¬ 
secration  and  a  spirit  of  unselfish  service,  and  every¬ 
where  a  large  view  of  the  mission  of  the  liberal  faith 
in  the  world,  then  we  must  open  wide  our  doors  for 
the  entrance  of  the  missionary  spirit  into  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  our  religious  life.  Let  me  be  more  specific. 

1.  Why  is  the  subject  of  foreign  missions  conspicu¬ 
ously  absent  from  the  programmes  of  our  .General 
Conference?  This  question  is  asked  in  surprise  by 
other  denominations.  It  is  asked  by  not  a  few  in  our 
own  body.  Is  there  any  other  subject  that  better  de¬ 
serves,  nay,  that  more  urgently  demands,  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  on  those  programmes,  and  discussion  by 
our  ablest  men?  If  we  are  ever  to  outgrow  our 
present  narrowness  of  sympathy  and  of  interest,  and 
attain  to  any  adequate  vision  of  our  world-wide  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  our  General  Conference  must  lead  the 
way.  What  is  it  for,  unless  for  such  leadership? 

2.  Pass  from  our  General  Conference  to  our  local 
conferences.  What  would  do  more  to  quicken  the 
religious  life  of  these  bodies  than  earnest  and  re¬ 
peated  discussions  of  what  foreign  missions  have  done 
for  other  denominations,  what  they  might  do  for  us, 
and  the  opportunities  there  are  to  sow  the  seed  of  our 
faith  in  foreign  lands? 

3.  One  would  think  that  the  subject  of  foreign 
missions  would  certainly  be  brought  much  to  the  front 
in  the  anniversary  meetings  of  the  American  Uni¬ 
tarian  Association,  especially  since  the  Association 
has  established  a  foreign  department  and  placed  be¬ 
fore  the  churches  a  definite  programme  of  foreign 
work. 

4.  In  other  denominations  men’s  clubs  and  men’s 
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organizations  of  various  kinds  are  throwing  them¬ 
selves  with  wonderful  earnestness,  with  noble  leader¬ 
ship,  and  with  striking  efficiency  and  success  into  for¬ 
eign  mission  activity.  What  a  great  thing  it  would  be 
for  the  Unitarian  cause  if  our  influential  men’s  clubs 
in  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and 
elsewhere,  could  see  their  way  to  undertake  a  similar 
splendid  leadership  among  us ! 

5.  As  to  our  ministers’  associations,  is  it  not  time 
for  them  to  take  up  in  earnest  this  great  subject  of 
our  world  relations  and  whether  or  not  we  are  suf¬ 
fering  spiritual  paralysis  on  account  of  our  selfish¬ 
ness  and  narrowness  of  vision? 

6.  Our  theological  schools,  are  they  thoroughly 
alive  in  this  matter?  Are  they  endeavoring  above 
everything  else  to  cultivate  in  their  students  the  mis¬ 
sionary  spirit,  the  “Christ-spirit,”  the  spirit  which 
forgets  self  in  its  interest  in  others,  and  which  says, 
“Lord,  send  me  to  the  slums,  or  send  me  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  if  thus  I  can  best  help  those  who  need 
me  most”?  Are  our  theological  schools  impressing 
upon  their  young  men  the  importance  of  a  world 
outlook?  Do  they  prescribe  as  an  important  part  of 
their  curriculum  regular  courses  of  lectures  and  class 
work  on  the  marvellous  missionary  history  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  upon  the  missionary  opportunities  and  re- 
sponsibilties  of  the  liberal  faith  ?  The  theological 
schools  of  other  churches  have  been  and  are  pre¬ 
eminently  the  nurseries  of  foreign  missions.  Ours 
must  be  the  same  if  liberal  religion  is  to  do  its  proper 
work  in  the  world. 

7.  Nearly  or  quite  all  denominations  except  our 
own  have  women’s  foreign  missionary  societies,  which 
not  only  raise  astonishingly  large  sums  of  money  for 
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foreign  work,  but  which  are  of  the  greatest  possible 
value  to  the  home  churches  as  creators  of  religious 
zeal  and  devotion.  In  our  body  we  have  no  organi¬ 
zation  of  this  kind.  We  have  one  devoted  to  home 
missions, — our  Women’s  Alliance,  than  which  no  or¬ 
ganization  of  our  church  is  rendering  more  efficient 
service.  It  would  hardly  seem  possible  for  it  to  do 
more  in  the  home  field  than  it  is  now  doing,  but  I 
have  sometimes  wondered  whether  some  of  these 
days  it  may  not  see  its  way  to  stretch  out  a  helping 
hand  to  the  women  and  children  of  other  lands, 
especially  those  of  India,  whose  need  is  so  great,  and 
to  whom  sympathy  and  even  a  very  little  aid  from  the 
Unitarian  women  of  America  would  mean  so  much. 
Again  and  again  within  my  own  knowledge  Brahmo 
young  women  of  the  very  highest  character  and  of 
exceptional  ability  have  desired  to  come  to  America 
to  obtain  training  in  our  best  educational  institutions 
and  to  learn  our  best  educational  methods,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  return  to  their  own  country  to  become 
teachers  and  leaders  in  educational  work  among 
.  women  there.  But  the  poverty  of  India  is  very  great, 
and  in  each  case  they  have  been  unable  to  find  means 
to  carry  out  their  desires.  Would  not  the  women 
of  our  Alliances  do  their  own  home  work  better  and 
with  greater  joy  if  they  could  see  their  way  to  reach 
out  a  sisterly  hand  to  these  Brahmo  young  women, 
whose  religious  faith  is  similar  to  our  own,  and  who 
earnestly  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  usefulness  among 
the  women  of  India? 

8.  Is  it  not  time  for  our  Young  People’s  Religious 
Unions  to  get  a  broader  outlook,  and  begin  thinking 
what  they  may  do  for  the  young  people  of  lands  less 
favored  than  ours?  The  young  people’s  organiza- 
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tions  of  all  other  churches  are  doing  this,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  are  most  gratifying.  What  local  religious  union 
among  us  would  not  find  its  own  spiritual  life  stirred 
and  deepened  by  sending  $25  a  year  to  pay  the  ex- 
I)enses  of  a  poor  student  in  the  City  College  of  Cal¬ 
cutta,  India,  or  $30  a  year  to  enable  the  Khasi  Hills 
Unitarians  to  add  another  teacher  to  their  schools? 
Or  would  not  the  National  Union  like  to  raise  $500 
a  year  to  support  another  Brahmo  student  for  the  min¬ 
istry  at  Meadville? 

9.  Every  Christian  denomination,  so  far  as  I 
know,  except  our  own  carries  foreign  missions  into 
its  Sunday-schools.  The  result  is  of  the  best.  The 
mission  idea  is  sure  to  interest  the  children,  because 
it  brings  to  their  thought  that  which  is  fresh,  foreign, 
and  strange,  and  which  consequently  appeals  to  their 
imagination.  It  is  also  of  great  moral  and  religious 
value  because  it  teaches  them  to  think  about  others 
less  favored.  Still  further,  it  lays  a  sure  foundation 
for  a  missionary  church ;  for  what  the  boys  and  girls 
learn  to  care  about  to-day  the  men  and  women  will 
care  for  to-morrow.  When  shall  we  be  wise  enough 
to  bring  foreign  missions  into  our  Sunday-schools? 
A  movement  to  this  end  is  already  in  contemplation, 
under  the  leadership  of  a  man  perhaps  better  fitted 
than  any  other  in  our  body  for  the  place, — namely, 
Rev.  William  I.  Lawrence,  who  has  had  several  years 
of  successful  missionary  experience  in  Japan.  Cor¬ 
respondence  has  been  conducted  during  the  past  year 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Brahmo-Somaj  in  India,  with 
a  view  to  finding  definite  lines  of  missionary  activity 
which  individual  Sunday-schools  here  may  take  up. 

There  is  nothing  in  all  this  world  so  short-sighted 
as  selfishness.  There  is  nothing  that  brings  such  re- 
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wards  to  both  the  giver  and  the  receiver  as  self- 
forgetting  love.  Foreign’ missions  mean  just  this; 
self-forgetting  love,  wide-reaching  as  humanity. 

The  president  of  the  American  Unitarian  Associa¬ 
tion  has  declared  it  to  be  his  belief  that  the  greatest 
need  of  the  Unitarian  churches  of  America  to-day  is 
a  “moral  rallying  call,”  a  religious  “marching  song,” 
something  to  “fire  the  imagination.”  In  foreign  mis¬ 
sions  we  have  this,  in  the  most  effective  form  known. 
Will  we  make  use  of  it? 

Does  not  the  voice  of  the  great  Nazarene  prophet, 
whom  we  all  gladly  think  of  as  our  leader,  speak  down 
across  the  ages,  saying  to  us,  “Freely  ye  have  received, 
freely  give”? 


